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HE NEW YEAR of our International Union begins December 1, 1925. 

The new constitutions will be out by that time and all local unions 
should have a generous supply of them. Send your order in in time so 
that same may be filled promptly. 


T 3.¥ 


| ike MEMBER, when initiated, should be given a copy of the con- 
stitution. This is much more necessary now than ever before, because 
members do not attend meetings like they used to. At the time of initia- 
tion the installing officer should instruct the new member to be sure and 
read the constitution, not once, but several times. 


fs dice 


EGINNING with the new year all members should make every effort 
to attend the meetings of their local unions and take a special interest 
in the affairs of the organization. Also every effort should be made to 
bring new members into the union during the coming year. Every mem- 
ber should make of himself a business agent or voluntary organizer, be- 


cause every time you add a new member to the union you are helping 
this great labor movement of ours. 


TTT 


E FIND, from statements made by the representatives of the Coal 

Miners’ Union, that the small grades of anthracite coal, known as 
pea and buckwheat, which always sold for one-half the price of the stove- 
size coal, have recently been mixed with the stove size and enormous 
prices are being received for this coal, which is almost slack—a new 
method for the coal operators to rob the coal consumers. 


Ty ¥ 


ATIENCE is a virtue, but sometimes patience is impractical and un- 

wise. Having patience with our government has prolonged the coal 
conflict. A determination to do that which is right is sometimes called 
impatience, but this kind of impatience brings about reforms and es- 
tablishes justice. The man who goes on forever satisfied that in time 
his wrongs will be righted, without he, himself, making any special ef- 
fort, is not a man possessed of patience, but an individual too lazy to 
give expression to his wrongs. 
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Report of the Delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October, 1925 


In ACCORDANCE with the constitu- 
tion of our International Union, we, 
your delegates, to the fifty-fourth 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

The convention opened in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on October 5, 1925. 
Prayer was offered by Reverend C. 
D. Sinkinson. Mr. Thomas C. Rey- 
nolds, representing Mayor Bader, 
welcomed the convention to that city. 
Several other addresses of welcome 
were delivered to which a proper re- 
sponse was made by the president of 
the Federation. 

The report of the Federation 
showed that the membership had in- 
creased slightly during the past year. 

The first excitement of the conven- 
tion occurred after the addresses of 
the fraternal delegates had been de- 
livered and President Green, in his 
response, referred to the suggestions 
or statements made in the address 
delivered by A. A. Purcell, one of the 
British fraternal delegates, which, in 
substance, invited the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to join hands with 
the Soviet movement in Russia. The 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in very forceful lan- 
guage, explained the position of the 
American Trade Union Movement 
and stated that we had no desire to 
affiliate with an organization that be- 
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lieved in destruction instead of con- 
struction. The convention, by its ap- 
plause, very strongly supported the 
statements made by the president. 

Your delegates were interested in 
the action of the convention on the 
jurisdictional dispute between our In- 
ternational Union and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. The report and recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council was 
that if the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks failed to carry out the deci- 
sion of the El Paso convention, their 
charter be suspended by the Federa- 
tion ninety days from date of ad- 
journment of the convention. The 
decision of the El] Paso convention on 
this question is published elsewhere 
in this Journal, and it gives our In- 
ternational Union absolute jurisdic- 
tion over certain classes of men in the 
employment of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

This controversy came up on Tues- 
day, the eighth day of the conven- 
tion, and it was the first real, old- 
fashioned battle to come up on the 
floor of the convention in recent 
years, reminding us of the pep, vim 
and vigor, which, in the old days per- 
meated the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The com- 
mittee to which the report and rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil was referred, brought in its re- 
port to the convention and concurred 
with the recommendation of the coun- 
cil, which was that the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks be suspended from 
affiliation with the Federation unless 
they would comply with the decision 
of the El Paso convention, which, of 
course, brought on a discussion be- 
tween the representatives of both or- 
ganizations, and President Fitzger- 
ald of that organization, and his co- 
delegates, spoke strongly against the 
adoption of the report of the commit- 
tee. They made a very strong plea 
to the convention that they be not 
suspended from the Federation, go- 
ing on to say it would destroy their 





organization were they to discontinue 
taking into membership drivers, 
chauffeurs, and other express em- 
ployes, over which the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has jurisdiction. 

After the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks presented their side of the 
case, Brother Tobin, General Presi- 
dent, took the floor, going into the 
history of the International Union, its 
rights under its jurisdiction and title, 
dealing with the attempt made by the 
Federation to bring about a settle- 
ment of this controversy, referring 
to the strikes which had taken place 
amongst those express employes, 
under the guidance of our Interna- 
tional Union, years before the Rail- 
way Clerks were organized, or, at 
least, before they were chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and proving how the Brotherhood of 


Railway Clerks were violating in. 


every possibie manner the jurisdic- 
tional rights of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. The convention then re- 
cessed and upon reconvening in the 
afternoon the Clerks further dis- 
cussed the matter. Chairman James 
Wilson, representing the committee, 
addressed the convention in favor of 
the report of the committee, stating 
that during all the years he had been 
attending conventions, and had heard 
discussions on jurisdiction questions, 
and in all of his experience in the 
Labor Movement, he never knew of 
a case that was as clear-cut as the 
claim of the Teamsters in this case; 
that he, with others, had endeavored 
to bring about a settlement by en- 
deavoring to get the Clerks to see the 
foolishness of their ways, and ex- 
plaining to them that they were ab- 
solutely in the wrong in admitting 
drivers, chauffeurs, etc., into mem- 
bership. Mr. McCullough, a delegate 
from the International Typographical 
Union, and one of the oldest and best 
informed delegates in the convention, 
was secretary of the committee and 
he also addressed the convention in 
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favor of the committee’s report and 
strongly requested the adoption of 
the report, basing his statements on 
the grounds that the jurisdiction 
rights of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters had been violated by the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks. The Gen- 
eral President of our International 
Union did not desire to add anything 
further to his statements, so, after 
more than six hours’ discussion, the 
matter came to a vote, and the rec- 
ords show that the vote in favor of 
our International Union was 23,849, 
and against us, or in favor of the 
Clerks, 3,910. Amongst the number 
of votes received by the Clerks, 912 
belonged to themselves. Subtracting 
their vote from the total, they re- 
ceived only 2,998 votes. The only oth- 
er two large organizations in the con- 
vention that voted with the Clerks, 
and against our International Union, 
were the Printing Pressmen, of which 
Mr. George Berry is president, and 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, of which W. D. Mahon is pres- 
ident. 

This majority was the most sweep- 
ing decision ever given an organiza- 
tion in the history of the Federation 
on the question of suspension of a 
charter and where 90,000 members 
were involved. 

But the spirit of the delegates and 
their determination to protect the 
jurisdiction line of organizations was 
of such a character that they did not 
hesitate. The Miners, Carpenters, 
Machinists and all other large Inter- 
national Unions, with the exception 
of the two mentioned above, voted to 
sustain and protect the jurisdiction 
of our International, and at the same 
time voted to suspend from member- 
ship the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks for their violation of the rul- 
ings of the American Federation of 
Labor, and its convention, by infring- 
ing on the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs. 


It was the first roll call to take 
place in the convention, and, in fact, 
the first roll call in recent years on 
such an important matter, and by the 
action of the convention the question 
of jurisdiction and the decision and 
recommendation of President Green 
and the Executive Council was over- 
whelmingly sustained. It was indeed 
a great tribute to the president and 
the Executive Council, this vote of 
confidence, in sustaining their deci- 
sion and recommendation. 


Another dispute in which our or- 
ganization was involved was that 
with the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes over the men driving buses. 
Through the efforts of President 
Green an agreement was reached, 
outside of the convention, which is 
as follows: 


“It is hereby agreed between the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of 
America and the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America, 

“That where buses are operated by 
or in connection with any street rail- 
way the operation of such buses or 
service shall belong to the members 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

“All men employed on buses oper- 
ated by independent owners or com- 
panies not connected with any street 
railway company shall be recognized 
as coming under the jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America. Where a 
dispute arises as to whether a bus 
line or buses, is independent or is 
operated in connection with a street 
railway company it shall be referred 
to the Presidents of the two organi- 
zations for settlement.” 

(Signed) W. D. MAHON, 
WM. B. FITZGERALD, 


Representatives of the Amalga- 
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mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes of America. 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 


Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America. 


APPROVED: 


(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


Before the above mutual agree- 
ment on this question was reached 
the General President had to leave 
the convention. He, however, par- 
ticipated in the discussions on the 
question before leaving. President 
Green participated in all of the con- 
ferences on this matter and deserves 
the appreciation and thanks of both 
organizations for his helpfulness. 


Under this agreement all bus 
drivers employed by Street Railway 
Companies come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes’ Union, and the men employed 
on independent lines of buses no mat- 
ter where they run, if not owned by 
. a street car company, come under the 


jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. The consensus of opin- 


ion of the delegates, and the members 
of the Executive Council, was that the 
Street Carmen’s Union, because of 
the evolution of buses in this line of 
work, the street carmen claiming that 
many lines of street cars have been 
done away with and buses substi- 
tuted, was justified in placing their 
members on said buses, that is, buses 
owned and controlled by street car 
companies. On account of this con- 
dition, the above mutual agreement 
was entered into. This agreement 
gives us jurisdiction over at least 
50,000 bus drivers in this country at 
the present time and gives to the 


street carmen jurisdiction over this 
class of employe when driving a bus 
in connection with street car work. 
At the present time there are but 
very few bus drivers in either organ- 
ization. This agreement brings to an 
end an unpleasant controversy that 
has been going on between both or- 
ganizations for some time and I be- 
lieve will be the means of substan- 
tially increasing the membership of 
both organizations if we will all get 
together, put our shoulders to the 
wheel and organize the unorganized 
bus drivers, for no doubt there will 
be hundreds of other bus lines estab- 
lished within the next few years. 


We are hopeful that the Clerks’ or- 
ganization will not go outside cf the 
Federation, because there are already 
three distinct organizations of rail- 
way express employes that are not 
affiliated with the Federation and if 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
sever their connection with the Fed- 
eration, because they refuse to carry 
out its decisions, they will be in the 
same category as the other rump or- 
ganizations outside the Federation. 


All of the officers of the Federation 
were re-elected unanimously. The 
fraternal delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress are Frank 
Farrington, president of the Illinois 
District of the United Mine Workers, 
and William Hutcheson, general pres- 
ident of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. James Con- 
nors of the Switchmen’s Union was 
elected fraternal delegate to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. Detroit was chosen against 
Birmingham, Alabama, as the conven- 
tion city for the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor next 
October. 


Your delegates endeavored to 
serve you as best we could, fully real- 
izing our duties and responsibilities. 
We feel that we did good work at this 
convention and we hope and trust 
that the fruits of our labors will re- 
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dound beneficially to our Internation- 
al Union. 
Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
WILLIAM A. NEER, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
EDWARD McCAFFREY, 
Delegates. 





Resolution on Samuel Gompers 
Adopted by the Atlantic City 
Convention 


While the remains of President 
Gompers lie in Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery his spirit hovered over the con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor in the great Steeple Chase 
Pier hall in Atlantic City. President 
Green and other delegates frequently 
referred to this. 

“And it occurs to me that while we 
pay tribute here this afternoon with 
bowed heads and solemn hearts,” said 
President Green, “we can, in a wider 
and deeper sense, pay great tribute 
to his worth, to his name and to his 
honor by remaining ever true to the 
principles that he proclaimed.” 

The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted at the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City: 

“No eulogy or panegyric can ade- 
quately express the sum total of ac- 
complishment of life devoted un- 
selfishly to the service of humanity. 
Whose sympathy embraced all men, 
whose courage dared every danger, 
whose energy and zeal knew no bar- 
rier. To put into words an apprecia- 
tion of that life, that service, that 
sympathy and zeal, is a futile under- 
taking. Here and there along the 
path of mankind stand out figures, 
towering high above lesser men, as 
giant trees rear their tops above the 
forest, or great mountain peaks 
thrust huge shoulders high over the 
hills around them. Men of greatness 
of soul and simplicity of nature who 





living have the right to command, 
and, when they have passed on, leave 
in their work an enduring monument 
that becomes part of the heritage of 
all men, because it is the record of 
achievement of deeds done for the 
good of men. 

“A boy, born to poverty, toil, sor- 
did and unpromising, came to a 
strange land under distressing con- 
ditions. His days of childhood sud- 
denly ended, that he might become 
an assistant breadwinner for a sore- 
ly pressed family. Fate moves the 
human pawns over the chessboard of 
life in a game beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man. That boy was destined 
to become a leader of men, a bene- 
factor of millions. Out of the travail 
of penury and all its attendant ills 
was born a soul so great that its 
measure was never reached. In- 
flamed by the thought of chattel 
slavery in a land dedicated to human 
freedom, Samuel Gompers revolted 
against oppression in the form of 
wage slavery. 

“With him to think was to act, and 
each action brought to him added 
knowledge of the difficulties and dan- 
gers along the way on which he had 
set his feet. No crusader ever set 
out with resolve more holy, no knight 
ever returned from quest with shield 
more battered and armor dented, nor 
with white plume waving more 
proudly than did this boy grown to 
manhood and fairly launched on the 
career that swept him on and up, 
until his name will stand for all time 
among the truly great names whose 
luster shines along the road of hu- 
man history, bright beacons to which 
the oppressed and despairing of all 
nations may look for guidance, in- 
spiration and faith renewed when 
courage seems spent and all hope 
gone. It was his destiny to lead, by 
wise and prudent counsel, by bold 
and courageous conduct, the hosts of 
those who toil to higher and better 
things. To make life for millions 
fuller and freer. To give a new and 
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holier meaning to the word liberty, 
and to set the workers of America 
higher and nearer the goal of perfect 
life. Not of America alone, but of all 
the world, for everywhere the influ- 
ence of his life, his example, his pre- 
cepts, have been felt, and his philoso- 
phy has exerted a modifying and 
beneficent effect on the concepts of 
all mankind. 


“That his last ounce of energy was 
expended in the work he gave his life 
to was but characteristic of the man. 
He knew no defeat. A temporary 
setback was to him but a call to 
greater endeavor. So when he knew, 
and those around him knew, his end 
was at hand, he pressed on toward 
that which he felt to be his duty, and 
like the gallant, valiant, rugged 
fighter, yielded only when life’s ex- 
hausted fountain ceased to flow. 

“It is most fitting we should here 
pay this tribute to his memory. By 
the side of the restless, heaving 
ocean, which so impressively typifies 
the turbulence and the instability of 
life, we inscribe to him words that 
express so far as words may our sor- 
row for his passing, and our grati- 
tude that he was spared so long to do 
so much. It has been said by another 
great American that man is but an 
atom; he lives, and acts, and passes 
on. But his principles are eternal. 
So may it be with Samuel Gompers. 
His record is made up. A glorious 
record, of unselfish, unremitting 
struggle that others should be bene- 
fited by whatever he might accom- 
plish. 

“As time goes on, a brighter ra- 
diance will shine from the halo that 
now surrounds the name of Samuel 
Gompers. He will be better under- 
stood, his virtues will become more 
luminous, and men will return to his 
shrine as one of the holy places, set 
apart from ordinary lanes, as an un- 
failing source of inspiration to battle 
steadfastly onward to the goal that 
ever upheld our great leader in his 
long fight for human liberty and hu- 


man happiness as found in the homes 
of men and women whose toil was 
lighter because ‘he lived and toiled 
and suffered that the tribes of men 
might prosper.’ As he kept the 
faith, let us keep the faith.” 


What Others Think of the Ameri- 


can Federationist 


“We find Mr. Green’s editorials to 
be sound and wholesome, idealistical- 
ly elevating, and the whole an excel- 
lent magazine. *, * * Itis.a duty 
every union member owes to himself 
and to his organization to read this 
publication. If 8 every employer 
should read it, it would do much 
toward minimizing the misunder- 
standings between employers and 
employes.”—Central Law Journal. 

“The June number shows real vi- 
tality. * * * We shall be sur- 
prised if the FEDERATIONIST does 
not increase its circulation and influ- 
ence under this editing.”—-New Re- 
public. 

“The changes made in the general 
attractiveness of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST have been most 
pleasing. Today this official maga- 
zine of the American Federation of 
Labor has become one of the fore- 
most labor publications in the coun- 
try, if not in the world, reflecting 
within its pages all the major activi- 
ties in current labor history in both 
the new world and the old world. It 
is a worthy medium in which to re- 
cord the unfolding history of labor. 
We heartily recommend that this 
convention convey to its editor, Wil- 
liam Green, an expression of deep 
appreciation for the creative ability 
displayed in fashioning the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST after this 
new high standard.”—Atlantic City, 
1925, convention of the A. F. of L. 

Matters of national and interna- 
tional importance are discussed by 
men and women of recognized stand- 
ing. Monthly there appears an ar- 
ticle by the leaders of the American 
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Labor Movement, touching the af- 
fairs of their particular craft. The 
growing importance of the trade 
union movement has now reached al- 
most every field of human endeavor. 
In its columns you will find articles 
on workers’ education, labor banking, 
co-operation between management 
and employe, current labor legisla- 
tion and an account of the Federa- 
tion’s organization work. 

No worker can afford to be without 
it. If you cannot obtain it through 
your news stand, write to William 
Green, American Federation of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
scription $2.00 per year, single copies, 
20 cents. 





An Estimate of Cranks 


Since the history of the world be- 
gan, whenever man began to speak in 
opposition to prevailing custom and 
point out the wrongs to society in its 
continuance, he has been looked upon 
as a crank. Old Noah was a crank 
when he predicted the flood, and built 
his ark to keep him above water. But 
if Biblical history be true, he was 
right, and the scoffers perished in 
the multitude of waters. 

Elijah made monkeys of the 
prophets of Baal, but he was desig- 
nated a crank. 

David, when he went out with his 
little sling and a few pebbles to fight 
Goliath, was regarded as a foolish 
youth, but he brought death to the 
defier of Israel’s army. And so on all 
the way down the pages of history. 
Paul was mad with learning. John 
the Baptist was beheaded. The other 
John was banished. And coming 
down to profane history, all the mod- 
ern geniuses have been looked upon 
as cranks, wild and visionary, im- 
practicable by the safe and sane 
dwellers upon Mother Earth. 

Did you ever stop to think that but 
for these cranks there would be no 
progress? Don’t you know the loco- 
motive, the electric car, the automo- 


bile, the airship, the Atlantic liners 
and everything invented has been 
done by cranks; that is, men with 
ideas of their own, who insisted they 
were practical, while the crowd 
laughed at them and yelled “crank”? 

In these latter days, polite society, 
when they hear a man preaching re- 
form, or an invasion of its invented 
rights, yell “demagogue” in addition 
to crank, and thus the reformer, who 
has always been designated a crank, 
is hated as much and more today by 
the money power than ever in the 
world’s history. 

Whenever we hear the word crank 
applied to a man we look around ex- 
pecting to see a genius. And if the 
word demagogue is hurled at him, we 
know he is invading the private in- 
terests of the wealthy. In other 


.words, he is hitting them in the 


money bag, and if you want to hear 
a millionaire squeal, hit him a good 
hard lick in the neighborhood of his 
private interests. No matter who he 
stole from to secure them, he does 
not like the idea of being compelled 
to disgorge. 

Hurrah for the cranks! They have 
been the fathers of our education, our 
liberty and our progress, and long 
may they continue to fight against 
wrong.—Seamen’s Journal. 





Millions of Profit in Huge 
Bread Trust 


New York.—Here is a Wall Street 
Journal sidelight on the gigantic 
bread merger that the A. F. of L. 


.asks the government to investigate: 


“A New England baker who re- 
ceived 10,000 shares of a big baking 
company in exchange for his com- 
pany several years ago, died recently 
and his 10,000 shares had a value in 
excess of $2,000,000. At the time he 
took the shares of the big company 
in exchange for his little company, 
the stock was worth about $70,000.” 
—News Letter. 
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Black Hatred Is Fast Disappearing 


Black views of unionism, once gen- 
erally entertained by employers, are 
giving way. The process is a slow 
one and a perspective years in length 
is required to view its workings. It 
is not the sun, suddenly uncovered 
by a dark cloud, but rather a slowly 
dawning light after the storm has 
spent its fury. 

Not long ago a newspaper pub- 
lisher of some fame talked with me 
in confidential vein. 


“I remember,” said he, “when the 
business men in our town’s favorite 
club hated their labor. It was a bit- 
ter, consuming hatred directed 
against something they regarded as 
a horrid, unreasonable menace to 
their rights. This obsession drew 
them closer together. They seemed 
to feel they must be prepared to act 
in concert when the zero hour ar- 
rived. A sort of save-the-women- 
and-children compact! 

“This panicky state of mind af- 
forded a rich field for shyster writers, 
speakers, detectives, ‘educational 
workers’ and others engaged in col- 
lecting money ostensibly to fight 
unions, but really for their personal 
benefit. That condition has passed. 
The average business man of today 
has found he can get along with his 
employes if he adopts a fair attitude 
and gives the problem calm thought. 
He has also learned that he can pay 
good wages and prosper. I don’t 
mean, of course, that industrial 
troubles are at an end or that employ- 
ers have now eliminated grievances. 
But the old black hatred is disappear- 
ing. Employers are organizing these 
days to deal with trade unions rather 
than to strike at the existence of 
unions. The change is not so pro- 
nounced as to suggest the millenium, 
but it is apparent to any thinking 
man with opportunities for observa- 
tion.” 

This chap is one of many American 
employers who have discovered that 


trade unionism is not a sudden con- 
flagration, but a permanent and es- 
sential institution of modern times. 
He has recognized organization as the 
natural means to prevent recurring 
social explosions. He knows further 
that the trade union is a guarantee 
of continued prosperity and national 
culture. His conclusions are sound. 

The average man of business, al- 
though sometimes ruthless, a hard 
loser and frequently a poor sport, is 
nevertheless a reasoning animal. He 
is always ready to treat with a foe 
grown too powerful to crush. 

Employers in many basic indus- 
tries today are dealing with trade 
unions without a thought of contest- 
ing .the existence of these unions. 
Have these employers been conquered 
by force? Are they incapable of 
fighting? Of course not. If they 
viewed unionism as the sort of men- 
ace to the established social order 
that men of “open shop” convictions 
do, they would continue fighting. 
The truth is that they see unionism 
as a sound social development and 
that they find it profitable to main- 
tain amicable relations with organ- 
ized employes. They have learned 
that the sense of dignity gained by 
workers improves the quality of their 
labor. They know that better disci- 
pline and a higher sense of honor ob- 
tain among decently paid and self- 
respecting employes—the organized 
toilers. 

And they also understand that or- 
ganization is a natural corollary of 
our increasingly complex civilization. 
The time is not far distant when the 
man who rises to question the right 
to existence of the trade union will 
have only himself for an audience. 

Does any one question the right of 
the American Bankers’ Association to 
existence? Then why should the 
question be raised as to a trade 
union? The bankers organize to solve 
their common problems, to forestall 
ruinous competition, to set limits be- 
yond which their depositors and their 
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borrowers shall not be permitted to 
encroach. The trade union purposes 
are in effect the same. Furthermore 
the workingman’s need for protection 
is far more urgent than that of the 
banker.—James M. Lynch, President 
International Typographical Union. 





Non-Union Workers Spend Wages 
Under Orders of Feudal Masters 


Charleston, W. Va. — Anti-union 
coal owners in this state are com- 
pelling their serfs to sign an agree- 
ment that they will purchase no 
union-made article and maintain no 
relation with union men or with 
friends and sympathizers of trade 
unionism. 

These non-union workers, who 
have reached the lowest level of 
serfdom, previously signed “yellow- 
dog” contracts, in which they pledge 
not to join the miners’ union. 

The “yellow-dog” is now extended 
to the few dollars the employe may 
receive after the company store has 
helped itself to his low wage. 

These non-union workers live in 
houses that are surrounded by gun 
men and guards. During the night 
electric lights destroy all privacy. The 
purpose is to make it impossible for a 
trade unionist to visit the non-union 
miner. 

With injunctions without number 
issued by subservient courts, the 
anti-union coal owners have estab- 
lished complete serfdom in this state, 
though their publicity agents issue 
propaganda on the “free and inde- 
pendent” workers who can not join 
a union, who are paid low wages, who 
are told who can visit them, and how 
they may spend their money. When 
they enter the non-union mines they 
take their lives in their hands be- 
cause of the coal owners’ disregard 
for the West Virginia mining laws. 
Last August forty-one of these un- 
fortunates lost their lives because of 
lack of timbering and other safety 
devices.—News Letter. 





High Court Convenes 


Washington.—The fall term of the 
United States Supreme Court, now in 
session, will pass upon several labor 
laws. These include the Arizona 
minimum wage law for women. 

The California syndicalism law is 
also before the court. This act, it is 
claimed, has been diverted from its 
original purpose. 

Other issues before the court in- 
volve the right of the federal trade 
commission to secure information 
from business men; the right of a 
brother of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty to refuse to appear before a Sen- 
ate committee with books and papers; 
the right of Minnesota to tax the 
royalty on leases of ore lands; the 
validity of the verdict of a North Da- 
kota jury of eleven and the authority 
of the federal trade commission to 
compel corporations found guilty of 
unfair practices to divest themselves 
of properties which the commission 
held had been acquired to suppress 
competition.— News Letter. 





_ It seems passing strange that men 
in organizations and out are eager, in 
order to gratify a revengeful desire 
to pull down on the visible end of a 
rope, while the invisible end has a 
hangman’s noose tied on it, and in 
addition to that their own necks are 
surrounded by the loop of the noose 
—in other words, hang themselves or 
get even with the other fellow. 





“Labor troubles” come as the re- 
sult of an advancing civilization. 
Social unrest is sometimes an indica- 
tion of social progress. There are no 
labor troubles in “darkest Africa.” 
Therefore, the cloud on the industrial 
horizon has its silver lining, if one 
will but look for it. Many are the 
signs of development on the part of 
the workingman, but most hopeful is 
the spirit of pride that he is taking 
in his position as a worker and as a 
citizen.—The Chronicle. 
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Can’t Build New Railroad 


Washington.—The interstate com- 
merce commission has shattered the 
dream of L. F. Loree, president of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, to 
shorten the distance between Pitts- 
burgh and New York City by build- 
ing a railroad across the State of 
Pennsylvania. This railroad was in- 
tended to link up with roads west of 
Pittsburgh and establish another 
trunk line into Chicago and the west. 
The plan is opposed by eastern trunk 
lines and the interstate commerce 
commission ruled that the proposal is 
uneconomic. 

It is hinted that President Loree’s 
main purpose in advocating the new 
line is to force eastern trunk line 
managers to consider him in future 
mergers. President Loree is an out- 
standing trade union opponent. He 
and Judge Gary of the steel trust led 
the fight against collective bargain- 
ing in President Wilson’s industrial 
conferences.—News Letter. 








Are you paying your dues, attend- 
ing union meetings, saying a good 
word for the union, and supporting it 
at all times and places, or are you 
withholding your support, criticizing 
the union and condemning its officers? 
If you are doing the latter things you 
are hardly justified in expecting any 
results, and the union is to be com- 
mended for being able to accomplish 
some things in spite of you. 





A lesson that every union man 
should take to heart is the fact that 
the success of the labor movement 
depends upon the individual] efforts of 
its members. It is just in proportion 
as the average member takes an in- 
terest in his organization. The man 
who seldom attends a meeting of the 
union, who is always backward in the 
payment of his dues, and only knows 
by hearsay what is transpiring, is 
really of more use outside the organ- 
ization than in it.—The Chronicle. 






Anti-Union Employers Profess 
Lofty Ideals 


St. Louis, Mo.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has joined 
the happy throng whose only object 
in life is to serve their fellow men. It 
seems but yesterday that these anti- 
unionists were condemned by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate 
for corrupt practices to defeat reme- 
dial legislation. 

But this is ancient history. The 
manufacturers have turned over a 
new leaf. They scorn profit and per- 
sonal gain—they love their employes 
and the public. At their convention 
in this city they announced the new 
revelation: 

“The highest function in American 
industry is not to make profit but to 
bring betterment of conditions to the 
worker as well as the owner and to 
make its product available to the pub- 
lie at a cost as low as possible.” 

Hereafter the health and safety of 
the worker will be guarded, and he 
will be “given incentive for advance- 
ment along lines suited to his abil- 
ity.” 

These beautiful sentiments must 
not be connected with the manu- 
facturers’ stereotyped declaration 
against collective bargaining, the 
child labor amendment and the right 
of workers to cease their employ- 
ment. 

The right of the individual worker 
to bargain as an individual with the 
steel trust, the harvester trust and 
other combinations of capital is re- 
affirmed. 

This is “an essential part of our 
national heritage of liberty,” says 
these recruits to the “service” bri- 
gade.—News Letter. 





“People talk about agitators, but 
the only real agitator is injustice; 
and the only way is to correct the in- 
justice and allay the agitation.”— 
Sir Charles Napier. 
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EDITORIAL 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Tue ABUNDANCE of silence obtaining through the press of the nation on 
the anthracite coal strike is significant. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand coal miners, representing families of three and four persons; towns 
and villages throughout the State of Pennsylvania dependent upon the 
earnings of those men on strike for the past three or four months, and 
not one word about this conflict appears in the press of our country. This 
goes to show that the daily newspapers of our nation must have deter- 
mined several months ago to give but very little publicity to the miners’ 
end of the question. The man or woman who can’t see from this that the 
press is controlled by capital must be both blind and dumb as to what is 
transpiring all around them. 

Those of us who remember the anthracite strike at the time that 
John Mitchell was president of the miners’ organization, and other strikes 
that have taken place in the coal industry, know that day after day front 
page articles from special correspondents appeared in the daily press 
describing conditions and expressing through their editorials how de- 
sirous the people were for an ending of the conflict. Although there 
is just as serious a condition obtaining now in the coal industry, 
not a word—no comment, no hope, no expression, advice or request—is 
coming from the newspapers that this serious conflict be brought to a 
speedy ending. The password of the newspaper owners, controlled by 
Wall Street and other financial interests, seems to be, “Kill them with 
silence; the less said about this strike the quicker we will get the miners 
to come to terms; we will not describe the sufferings of the miners and 
their families and the country at large will not demand that action be 
taken by our government, or other influences, to bring the conflict to an 
end.” There seems to be a well organized determination to crush the 
miners in this manner. But it won’t work, because the miners engaged in 
this conflict are men who have come from the different countries of Eu- 
rope whose ancestors for centuries were made to suffer through persecu- 
tion and tyranny; many of them are descendants of the old pioneer fam- 
ilies of our country and they have the faculty and courage to suffer in 
patience their trials and tribulations. They will never surrender until 
justice is done them. So the operators and capitalists, while they may 
make some money by mulcting the public at the present time, will find 
that in the end they will have to pay the price to the miners for all of the 
sacrifices those men and their families are now making. The so-called 
blue bloods of Russia were crushed by the mob when it came into control, 
and the same condition obtained in France during the Revolution and 
afterwards, and while we never expect to see bloodshed of that kind in 
our country, there is usually another way to crush, industrially, the ty- 
rants who persecute the multitudes. It is just as sure as the setting of 
the sun that the great masses of human beings that have been and are 
being persecuted will, in turn, when they come into power, persecute and 
give no consideration to those who had no mercy for them. All of the 
suffering and sorrow now obtaining in the anthracite fields will be re- 
membered by the men and women engaged in this conflict, and also by 
their children who are made to suffer, and as time rolls on they will bear 
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in mind that no pity or mercy was shown them by their masters during 
the days of struggle and, for every pang of suffering endured by them, 
they, in turn, will make the others suffer if it is in their power to do so. 
If society tramples on men, makes them brutes, grinds them in the mire, 
as surely as the sun rises they will resent “when their turn comes.” 

Sometimes we hear men speak about the unfair position taken by 
trade unions; the unreasonable demands they make, etc. Yes, some in- 
dividuals who may at one time have been workers, perhaps union men, 
who have raised themselves to the position of employers, make such state- 
ments. They forget that when the other fellow was the master, when 
the workers were unorganized and kicked around like old shoes in a pile, 
there was not any consideration given the workers; and now, with the 
power of production in their hands, they sometimes have little considera- 
tion for those who mistreated them. 

There is a law of averages which no one can escape. You cannot do 
wrong continuously without expecting a comeback. Human beings can- 
not be tyrannized over and brutalized without civilization some day hav- 
ing to pay the price. 


TTT 


T ue GREAT BOOM in the stock market of New York during the past two 
months has been such that it is beyond the wildest dreams of the most 
optimistic stock brokers and it is hard for the ordinary individual, who 
does not gamble in stocks, to understand what it means. 

It has, however, a great deal of meaning for the working people of our 
country, because, when the stock market booms, conditions generally are 
prosperous. It is a sure barometer, and almost a perfect indicator, that 
industrial conditions are improving. Two years ago, it would have been 
entirely beyond the bounds of reason had one million shares of stock 
changed hands in one day, but during the last month, nearly every day, 
there were over two million shares of stock changing hands on the stock 
exchange. The clerks, and other workers, in that great center of gam- 
bling have been working day and night in order to keep up with the 
changes, or in order to record on the books the many thousand financial 
transactions. 

Stocks that were dormant for two years came to life. Those who 
were able to hold their shares, and did not go broke by buying on margin, 
were made wealthy. Railroad stock, automobile stock, oil stock, and al- 
most everything has advanced in price, which means that some people 
let loose of their money and began purchasing stocks, believing that by 
gambling somewhat they would obtain greater returns on their money. 
The stock market, however, is not the place for a working man to try to 
make money if he has saved money and desires to invest it. Workers 
cannot make any money by gambling in stocks. The only safe thing for 
the worker who has some money is to invest it in something like real 
estate, or some other sure investment, which he can, from day to day, 
see and watch in his own neighborhood. 

The reason for this boom is twofold, perhaps. First, our country is 
prosperous because agricultural conditions have not, for years, been as 
good as they are this year, and second, as a result of the peace treaty 
just signed in Switzerland, many shrewd business men now believe that 
the foundation is laid for European peace and prosperity. 
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Perhaps you noticed in the papers a few days ago that President 
Coolidge was somewhat alarmed because private bankers, especially in 
New York, were making large loans to European industries and govern- 
ments. He almost directly declared, some time ago, that until such time 
as the European nations made settlements with our government, they. 
would find it somewhat difficult to borrow money in our country either 
from the government or from private institutions; and as America con- 
trols a great deal of the wealth of the world, European nations are com- 
pelled to come to the United States for their working capital. Although 
the government has no power by which it can compel private bankers 
not to lend money to Europe, at the same time the Wall Street crowd 
govern themselves as per instructions from Washington. The Wall Street 
people, however, are selfish and just as soon as they saw that peace was 
about to be established in Europe, and thinking also that there would be 
other conferences which would more firmly put Europe on its feet in- 
dustrially, and desiring to get in immediately on the ground floor, they 
began loaning money, at a high rate of interest, to European cities, states 
and industries. As a consequence, President Coolidge instructed one of 
the members of his cabinet to find out just how much money was recently 
loaned to Europe by private banking institutions of our country. 


If peace is firmly established and the nations of Europe make their 
financial settlements with our government (which in time they must), 
then their credit in our country will be unlimited and the gold they bor- 
row from us will be spent in our country in purchasing raw materials 
which they need over there, which will consequently start the wheels of 
industry moving in our country. 


As a result of all of this activity in Europe, the stock markets 
began to boom and stocks began to rise. Should there be any possi- 
bility of the bottom falling out of the peace negotiations, then stocks 
will drop lower than ever before and destruction and adversity will fol- 
low and the speculators who bought thousands of dollars’ worth of shares 
on margin will lose their money. But, in our judgment, there is not much 
danger just now of the peace or disarmament proceedings failing. 


Everything points to prosperity and normal activity in industry dur- 
ing the coming year. It will not shape up one hundred per cent this win- 
ter, but conditions will be much better than they were last winter and 
when spring comes around we will begin a period of sound prosperity— 
not inflated or unnatural prosperity, unless all present indications fail. 


Europe during the last six years, or since the ending of the war, 
has been very short of money. Their equipment, generally, at the present 
time is in bad condition. Railroad equipment has become thoroughly de- 
moralized. They need new rails and new locomotives. They need copper 
and many of the important materials, raw and finished, which we have 
in our country and which they have not over there. For six years they 
have not been getting very much of anything, just because they did not 
have the money, and because they could not get credit in our country. 


Now that Europe seems determined to clean house, to straighten out 
its own affairs, to get down to a serious peaceful business basis, as a re- 
sult of direct and indirect statements—some of them coming from Wash- 
ington—Europe can have all the credit it wants. So with credit and 
money there is going to be a period of purchasing in our country which 
means peace and prosperity for the workers both here and over there. 
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Bovine STOCK “on margin” means that if you, for instance, desire one 
hundred shares of U. S. Steel common, and if it is selling at $100.00 a 
share, you go to a stock broker—one who has a seat on the stock exchange 
—and give your order to buy at a certain price, say, $100.00 a share. You 
then put up enough to cover ten points on each share—varied amounts— 
dependent on value of stock. This ten points may be other stock which you 
hold, perhaps automobile stock or oil stock, which is called collateral. 
Said collateral must be sound and satisfactory. 


The broker holds the U. S. Steel he buys for you. He also charges 
interest on the unpaid amount on purchased stock, as well as a commission 
for buying same; the amount of commission depending on the value of 
the stock. 


Well, here is where the fun comes in. If the steel stock advances to 
103 or 110 you order the broker to sell. As you purchased it at $100.00 
a share you make $10.00 per share profit, and if you had 25,000 shares on 
margin you would make $250,000, and you did not put up a cent in cash. 
Next day you go in and double that amount. In a few days you are a 
millionaire. So easy. So simple. You cannot lose. Only here is the 
little hitch: Jf the market should start downward, started to fall from 
100, at which price you bought, to 99, 97, 95 or 93, the broker notifies you. 
To protect yourself you must put up more cash or collateral (he never 
waits until it gets clear down to your cover of 90). So you put up more 
“dough” or he will sell out the stock and sell your good collateral. He 
protects himself. The broker never loses on you. Well, you can’t get any 
more. You become crazy. You “hock” your mother’s little nest egg. 
Stock goes lower. You borrow the money belonging to your dead sister’s 
children, for whom you are guardian. You are sure it cannot go lower, 
but it does. You are cleaned as clean as a hound’s tooth. You rush to 
your room. You have robbed your family; stolen from orphans; there is 
nothing left; all is lost. Yes, there is. You find the gun. You are a 
gambler and you haven’t courage enough or backbone sufficient to face 
the music, so “blooey!” you’re off, leaving your wife and children to face 
your disgrace—a suicide. 


Esop said one thousand years ago: “You can’t make money by try- 
ing to rob someone else, because the other fellow may rob you first.” 


TTT 


Tue ACTION of the League of Nations in ordering a stoppage of hos- 
tilities between Greece and Bulgaria is the first direct instance where 
this world tribunal has stopped the shedding of blood by preventing war 
between those two small countries, which undoubtedly would have in- 
volved many of the other Balkan states and, perhaps, some of the larger 
nations. 


This is the first direct instance in recent years where arbitration 
and conciliation has been forced on two independent countries that seemed 
to be so thoroughly embittered against one another that it took but very 
little provocation to involve them in bloodshed. In addition to having 
them ordered plainly and directly by the League of Nations to stop war, 
Greece has been reprimanded for beginning hostilities even though the 
Greeks were somewhat provoked by certain actions of some Bulgarians, 
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who, as the investigation will show, were not connected with the Bulgarian 
government. 

The irreconcilables in the Senate, and elsewhere, and the reactionary 
press of the nation, who, because of their great personal bitterness against 
the late President Wilson, attacked the League of Nations, should feel 
ashamed of themselves now that the treaty of the League of Nations is 
beginning to make itself a world power for good. 

The action of the conference at Locarno between the nations that 
engaged in the conflict in the world war whereby they have signed a 
pledge not to attack one another, or, in other words, if a disagreement 
arises, they are to continue in peace and submit the same to arbitration, 
is the work of the League of Nations. 

It is now strongly rumored in Washington, and elsewhere, that it 
will be but a short time until there is a second world conference called 
on disarmament and when that conference is called, it is safe to predict 
now that armaments will be reduced by all of the military nations of the 
world. One of the great afflictions from which the world is suffering, 
especially the countries in Europe, is the curse of large armies and navies. 
One nation being afraid of the other, each is desirous of being supreme 
on land and sea. The enormous amount of money which has to be ob- 
tained through taxation of the people to maintain those armies is so great 
it would take but a few years until the world would be impoverished 
through taxation resulting from the maintenance of armaments. 

France came to our country, not very long ago, and claimed that it 
was impossible for them to pay their lawful obligations or debts because 
of the fact that Germany was not paying them, but France is maintaining 
the largest army it ever maintained and has at the present time nearly 
one-half million armed soldiers in Northern Africa endeavoring to exter- 
minate a race of people who are fighting for self-government and free- 
dom. France is spending more in that conflict in Africa, in order to con- 
tinue to hold its territory there, than it would take to pay a large portion 
of its indebtedness to the United States. The French franc is decreasing 
in value because of the enormous amount spent by France in the main- 
tenance of large armaments. 

England, with its enormous navy and its army, which is not quite as 
large as the French army, is also eaten up by taxation, drawn principally 
from the working people, to maintain its armament. 

If the conference to be called for that purpose is successful in reduc- 
ing armaments, both on land and sea, it will be the most advanced step in 
civilization taken during the present century. 

The whole world is crying for peace and only the master politicians 
prevent our having it. The work accomplished by the men who created 
the League of Nations—the Treaty of Versailles—will bear fruit long 
after this generation has passed away. Already it has made splendid 
progress towards stabilizing civilization. 
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I DO NOT WANT to be considered as one of those fellows who is continu- 
ally saying, “I told you so,” but in one or two issues of our Journal prior 
to the convention of the American Federation of Labor, I stated to you 
that President Green would be elected unanimously as president for the 
ensuing term. It has happened, and we are indeed very happy, because 
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President Green has not only done splendid work during his short term in 
office, but he has, in addition, created such a splendid spirit of good will 
and harmony that no one, a short time ago, would have believed it possible 
to bring such a condition about. 

He has been of material assistance to our International Union and 
we, in turn, have helped him in every way that we could. His settlement 
of the fearful jurisdictional dispute between the Bricklayers and Plasterers, 
because of which there were about two hundred million dollars’ worth of 
building tied up, was, in my judgment, a master stroke of great im- 
portance. It has practically brought about peace for the time being, at 
least, in this great industry which is very important to our country, and 
in which there were also thousands of men involved. 

His assistance in settling the dispute between our International Union 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes was also of great importance, because, if not settled at this time, 
it undoubtedly would have led to bitterness in many parts of the country. 

Taking everything into consideration, he has made good. He handled 
the work of the convention in so clean and able a manner that it was a 
surprise to a great many who did not know him as well as did the writer. 

He also received considerable favorable comment in the newspapers 
of the country because of his declarations and expressions, and especially 
that part of his address answering the British Trades Union delegate, who 
violated the fraternal etiquette obtaining between our labor movement 
and that of other countries, by practically demanding that we tie our- 
selves, as a federation, to the revolutionary, dream-like, impossible move- 
ment flourishing in some parts of Europe, especially in Russia. 

We know that Brother Green is going to make good and we trust 
that he will now put forth his efforts and concentrate his wonderful power 
of persuasion in endeavoring to bring into the American Federation of 
Labor some of the large railroad organizations that are on the outside 
and should be on the inside. 

Again we repeat, our International Union appreciates his honest ef- 
forts and will render him all assistance within our power. 
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A WorRD of appreciation where it is due is deserving and should be spoken. 


It always helps. 
Ty 


T were is so much dishonest criticism, there is such a desire to find fault, 
even amongst our union men sometimes, that workers in our movement 
often get discouraged. So when you slap them on the back and say, “Well 
done, old pal,” it helps. 
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If you are one of those who think you are doing; also the difference in 
that you have done more than your your working conditions with theirs. 
share of work in the interests of your 
union, just compare the wages you 
receive with the wages paid to non- Only a fool thinks he is indispens- 
union men for the same class of work able. 
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F THE MEMBERSHIP of a union will read the local by-laws and the 

International constitution there will not be so many misunderstand- 
ings and it will not be necessary for the local officefs to do so much ex- 
plaining to the individual members. 
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N SELECTING officers at the beginning of the new year, great care 

should be taken to see that none but the best are selected to handle 
the affairs of the union. Men selected to fill office should be not only 
thoroughly honest but should also be possessed of ability and tact in 
order to properly carry on the affairs of the organization. 
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HE REAL big man will be willing to forget his own petty jealousies 
and overlook the faults of his fellow members in the interest of the 
union. Big men are measured by their power to forgive and harmonize. 
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USTICE, and not charity, is what the trade union movement demands 

and requires, and it will accept nothing else. In many cities through- 
out the country at the present time there are Community Fund drives, 
the purpose of which is to relieve suffering, poverty, privation and want. 
If decent wages were paid the workers they would be able to take care 
of themselves during a period of sickness and idleness. Giving alms to 
strong, healthy working men and women belongs to ages past. Em- 
ployment ought to pay decent wages, and it is the substitute which the 
trade union movement offers for such philanthropic benevolence. 
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EWARE of false preachers who would tell you “your union should 

do better.” Such men we have had with us in all ages. The union 
is doing the greatest work in our present civilization: Raising wages, 
shortening hours, making homes better and brighter, opening up more 
schools for the children of the workers, obtaining free text books, de- 
stroying racial and religious bigotry, and doing many other things too 
numerous to mention. Ours is the greatest movement in the world. It 
is just what you make it. It can be made better if you will only try. 
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of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


; THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary { 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
| io 
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